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PENT EER; GENT. 
——OR BETTER! 


Most people are interested in beginnings. I am, my- 
self. I recall to have spent an engrossing half-hour, 
one Sunday morning, many years ago—when there 
was no church to attend—climbing, part-way, a modest 
Alp, from its foot on Lake Lucerne, in an effort to 
locate the source of a certain musical brook. As mat- 
ter of stern fact, my quest went unrewarded. When 
I had followed, back up the mountain, as far as I 
could, the tantalizingly musical stream, I came to a 
spring gushing mysteriously out of the earth—from 
somewhere. In short, I missed the real beginning. But 
neither that nor any similar failure kills my interest in 
beginnings. I like to know how things start; whether 
a good custom or a pernicious one, whether a habit 
or a style in clothes, whether an astonishing achieve- 
ment such as national prohibition, or a threatening wild- 
fire such as Bolshevism. It is rarely enough for me 
that a practise goes and grows—either for bane or 
blessing: I want to find out, if I may, how it started. 

So with the interesting practise of tithing. More 
people talking about it than ever before; more people 
practising it; and the idea laid hold of by the prime- 
movers in the Missionary Centenary, as affording one 
key to the success of the whole movement. ““A Mil- 
hon Tithers in Methodism” is the particular slogan. 


Who started the idea? Quite apart from its modern 
sanction and employment, who began it? Well, so 
far as I can discover, Abraham was the original tither. 
A more or less interesting figure—considered quite apart 
from his unique position in the Bible; an elderly gentle- 
man with a not altogether creditable career, who, on a 
certain occasion, following a successful campaign to rescue 
his seldom-do-well nephew, made a thank-offering to a 
mysteriously appearing “‘priest of the Most High God.” 
The simple record is that Abraham “‘gave him tithes 
of all.’’ That was the beginning of the practise later 
enacted into law. Where Abraham got the idea I do 
not know; whether from a divine command or as the 
spontaneous tribute of a grateful heart. Why he 
named a tenth as the appropriate fraction does not 
appear. But so far as we are informed, he was the 
pioneer in tithing. 

And if one wishes a second early instance—a sort 
of ratification, if you please—of the practise thus in- 
terestingly begun, turn over a few pages of the Bible, 
to Abraham’s grandson, Jacob by name. Jacob also 
was a paradoxical character. He had high lights 
and low streaks. By an altogether reprehensible piece 
of chicanery, he won his special eminence as head of 
the line. One hardly knows whether to be more 
sorry for him or disgusted with him—he did such un- 
conscionable things. But, leaving to the Recording 
Angel, Jacob’s grade, he spent one dramatic night on 
the moor, and dreamed a dream which has passed into 
proverb. An expatriate for his own sin, a lonely, 
frightened boy wanting his mother, to him was granted, 
nevertheless, one of those stingingly great moments 
which change the currents of life and alter history. A 
strange ladder with angels ascending and descending, 
and a Great Voice of promise—everybody knows the 
story. Well, next morning, early, with the ladder 
gone but the Great Voice thrilling him still, Jacob 
made a covenant: “If God will be with me, so that 


I come again to my father’s house, then shall the Lord 
be my God; and—of all that Thou shalt give me I 
will surely give the tenth unto Thee.” 

Thus the second recorded instance of a practise 
which, later, by express command, became a life-law 
for a race. The devout Hebrew would sooner omit 
his breakfast than the payment of his tithe. It ex- 
pressed his devotion; it confessed his dependence; it 
supported the clergy, as we should say, and thus kept 
the fires burning on the altars of tabernacle and temple. 
Blessing belonged to those who, by tithing, acknowl- 


edged the divine source of blessings already received. 
And misfortune alighted at the door of such as were 


slack with their tithes. When, many centuries later, 
descendants of these pioneer tithers sought explanation 
of their sorry estate, they were told quite frankly: “Ye 
are cursed with a curse; for ye have robbed Me, 
even this whole nation.” And, then (for God always 
springs a bow of hope in the cloud of His anger): 
“Bring ye all the tithes into the storehouse, that there 
may be meat in mine house ,and prove me now here- 
with—if I will not open the windows of heaven, and 
pour you out a blessing, that there shall not be room 
enough to receive it.”” 

Well, so be it; and what of it for us who live in 
the light of the New and Greater Day> ’Tis not 
suficient for some of us—nor enough for me—that 
a religious rite or the most venerable institution has a 


great past. ‘The persisting “‘thirteen superstititon’’ is 
very old, but not, therefore, creditable. The prac- 
tise’ of foot-binding has centuries to lend it dignity. 
The jungle-law of survival is almost as ancient as 
the hills—if age were enough. Some pristine customs 
were best honored, in the breach, by moderns. What 
has the ancient tithing-law got to do with us, or we 
with it? Shall I grant, for the moment, all that can 
be said by its opponents? ‘That it is legalistic, mechan- 
ical and almost mercenary? ‘That it belonged to the 


Old Testament and not to the New? That Jesus never 
refers to it except in semi-scorn? ‘That, so far as we 
know, the early disciples failed to practise it as part of 
their shining duty? In short, that the old sanction 
lost its majesty under the genial smile and pierced 
hands of Jesus of Nazareth? Yes, I think we may 
concede all that and still win the case for “The 
Methodist Million,” and for the place of the tithe in 
the lives of the other millions of the Church. 

First, because the tithe stands for Stewardship; and 
no man can lay pretense to being a Christian so long 
as he considers himself sole owner of his possessions. 
Why, even the old hard-and-fast Hebrew held his 
blessings in trust. He may not have acted so. Yet, 
every time he paid his tithe, he confessed undying and 
ineluctable obligation to his God. We do not hold 
any property “‘in fee’’—-wheiher property in lands, or 
property in banks, or property in talent, or property 
in the lives of others. God never gives title to property 
once His. He merely grants us the use of His 
property. Through both Testaments runs this gold 
and crimson thread of human stewardship. ““The 
cattle on a thousand hills are mine,” challenges the 
Great Voice of the old Covenant. And the chief 
apostle answers for the New: ‘““What hast thou 
that thou didst not receive’ from God—as a trust 
fund? Both Testaments, alike, the New more 
cogently even than the Old, accent the truth of our 
function and responsibility as “stewards of the mani- 
fold mercies of God.’’ Jesus insistently stresses it. 
You cannot make sense of His teaching or His sacri- 
ficial life if men are owners of their property. His 
parables ring with this emphasis. His passionate 
ministry throbs with it. Even His own beautiful life 
He held as a sacred entrustment from His Father: 
“T do always those things which are pleasing to my 
Father.” 

Take the truth of stewardship in any of its aspects; 


say the stewardship of time. As Dy, Rall reminds 
us, in his illuminating tract, Sunday is not merely a 
day set apart for God: Sunday is a reminder that 
all the days belong to Him. Not one-seventh but ail 
seven. We do not own any part of our weeks. 
Occasionally you will hear it said, concerning an in- 
valid or an aged pilgrim, that he is “‘living on bor- 
rowed time.” Why, everybody does that—lives on 
borrowed time. No other sort of time is granted us. 
We are not given five minutes: they are merely loaned 
us. And the Holder of the claim may, any moment, 
ask an immediate account of our stewardship of 
Time. 

So with business. Obviously, one chief trouble with 
business is that the man who conducts it fancies he 
owns it. That is the way he talks about it: “my 
business.” When, as matter of fact, the business is 
God’s—providing it has any sort of legitimacy on 
earth, and man is merely manager for the Owner. 
When you open the door into your office, tomorrow, 
remember that you are there, not primarily to earn 
your bread and potatoes, but to transact a day’s busi- 
ness for God, whose stewards we are. Incidentally, 
you get your living out of your relation to the Owner. 
And as with the “‘brains’’ of the business, so with the 
“hands” in the business. No more scamped work 
when the employee thinks of himself as a steward for 
God. No more class hatred. No more ungenerous 
arguments as to who owns the business—the man with 
the capital or the man with the tools. Has it occur- 
red to you that all the major problems of our threat- 
ened industrial order might be solved— would be 
solved triumphantly—by acceptance of the shining 
fact of stewardship, both in the office and at the bench 
or forge? AA strike or.a lock-out, with its deep bit- 
terness and irretrieveable losses, would be practically 
impossible in an establishment where both employer 
and employee thought of themselves as stewards. Bol- 


shevism, the “I. W. W.,” and their red-branded 
confederates of whatever name, together with all cap- 
italistic arrogance and hauteur, would die of inanition, 
once the grace of human stewardship got working 
widely. I have heard many remedies suggested for the 
cure of our industrial disorders, but I do not recall 
hearing anybody suggest “stewardship.” 

And as with the making of money, so with the 
spending of money. God being the owner of all the 
gold in the mines and mints, the bank and pockets of 
earth, has somewhat to say concerning the use of it. 
Indeed, He has the first word and the last: before you 
begin spending your income, and also when you have 
done. Recall Jesus’s own word: “After a long time 
the lord of those servants cometh and reckoneth with 
them.”” Always the reckoning, because God is 
owner and man a steward. There comes back to 
me the time when I had control of the munificent sum 
of a dollar per week. That was my allowance from 
my father, and he paid it scrupulously. I do not 
know that a dollar, since, has Jooked so big and beauti- 
ful. My dollar! No, not quite; for one day my 
father asked me to show him the account which I 
always kept. As I recall, I resented the request. 
Why should he feel at liberty to see how large per- 
centage of my income had been expended for tan 
shoe-laces (of which I was absurdly fond—in black 
shoes) and ice-cream soda, the taste for which I have 
not outgrown, and chocolate eclairs, which, shame- 
facedly, I must confess to eating usually on the street? 
Wasn’t the dollar mine to spend as I chose? My 
father did not seem to think so: more than he thought 
of his salary as his to use without reference to the 
needs of his Heavenly Father’s Kingdom. My father 
was right. He had something to say about my use 
of my income. And, friends of older years and many 
travails and financial tragedies, your Father has some- 
thing to say about your use of your income. He has 


everything to say, since He loans it to you for your 
industry and skill. Remember He can stop the 
allowance! 

So much, then, for the truth of stewardship on 

which the tithing principle and practise are based. 
- Granted the fact that we are stewards, the case for 
the tithe is soon won. For, as anybody with half an 
eye can see, the tithe is simply a decent, dignified and 
definite discharge of an obligation. Some things can- 
not be left to random treatment; least of all, so solemn 
a thing as an obligation. By definition an “‘obliga- 
tion” means. that you are “bound.” You are not 
free to play fast and loose with a duty. All the man- 
hood of you, all the fairness, and all the love of a 
good name bind you to discharge your obligation 
honorably. You must pay interest on borrowed 
capital or confess yourself either an incompetent or 
a crook. And God expects us to pay interest to Him 
for the usufruct of His property. And ten per cent. 
is not too high an interest rate, especially when He 
accords us the privilege of paying when we choose, 
and in what coin we elect, and to any of the accredited 
agencies of His Kingdom. As Sherman said with 
respect to a certain critical financial operation: ‘“The 
way to resume is to resume.” So the way to discharge 
our obligation as Christian stewards is to discharge it. 
And the method of tithing is decent, dignified and 
definite. | Extemporaneous adventures in generosity, 
spontaneous combustions of good will, can by no 
means substitute for a systematic discharge of high 
obligation. 

Said a mother to me, concerning her affectionate but 
heedless son: “Sometimes he make me so glad that I 
try to forget how he is breaking my heart. He will 
put him arms around me, and give me the tenderest 
kiss, all of impulse, and then go out and do things 
that fairly slay me.” And she added, with a look 
of exquisite suffering: “I would gladly do without 


the occasional rapturous kiss if I could see him steady 
and faithful.’” Oh, there you have it. One cannot 
discharge his most solemn obligations by enthusiastic out- 
breaks of good feeling. As that mother felt, so must 
God. Don’t you think He would forego the thrill 
of our extravagant moods for the sake of being able 
to call us good stewards? Pardon a bit of story 
which I have not heard for so many years it may 
be new to some. A servant in the house of a certain 
well-to-do church member had just made’a five-dollar 
contribution to a religious enterprise, while the mistress 
had easily tossed a quarter on the plate for the same 
cause. ‘You see,” she explained, “I don’t believe in 
skimping and saving for charity. That kills the fun 
of it. I always give what I happen to have on hand. 
I am a great believer in spontaneous giving.” That 
was the end of the conversation, as reported. But 
when, a day or two later, the servant in the house 
served up what she called a “spontaneous dinner,”’ and 
justified it by saying she “‘didn’t believe, any longer, 
in all this planning and fussing,’ the mistress found 
suitable food for thought, if not for the stomach. 
Now, the tithe gets by all that indefensible and 
precarious practise. It is a decent, dignified and 
definite method of meeting an obligation. Moreover, 
the footings may surprise the new tither. A man said 
to me once when I asked him how much money he 
probably gave away during a year: “‘I don’t want to 
know. I never do any bookeeping for my benefac- 
tions. I might discover that I give too much.” And 
he might, for he gives like a prince. I am not sure 
that he is fair to himself. But for every princely 
giver such as he, who would doubtless be surprised 
at the magnitude of his total gifts for the year, there 
are dozens, probably, who would be surprised at the 
smallness of their total. Keep a record and see. 
God would approve of the system even if He got less 
from you, next twelve-month. To give a dollar here 


and five dollars yonder; to subscribe ten dollars for 
this or a hundred for that, easily gives one the impres- 
sion of being very magnanimous. (As a matter of 
fact, I am not talking about magnanimity; I am speak- 
ing of paying one’s debt to God. Generosity begins 
where the tithe leaves off. The ancient Hebrew, with 
his constitutionally itching palm, never named himself 
generous for paying his tithe. That was his debt. 
His generosity found vent in free-will offerings.) 
Trust not your memory or your general good nature 
as to whether you are a tither or not. Keep tabs on 
yourself for a year. You may be surprised—and 
ashamed ! 

Butwhyatenth? Wouldn’ta fifteenth suffice? Oreven 
a twentieth? A tenth soon goes into money—and the 
church would be opulent after an unprecedented 
fashion. No, I do not understand the tenth to be a 
magic fraction. The best and profoundest students 
of Scripture do not admit that the tithe is binding 
upon the Christian. But if a Jew, out of gratitude for 
his smaller mercies and dimmer revelation of the 
Father, could pay a tenth of his income, how about 
the man who has seen Jesus Christ, and is a sharer in 
all the greater glories of the new and increasing day? 


